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THE FIGHT FOR THE NORTHWEST, i860 1 

The powers of government were all in the hands of the Demo- 
crats in 1858-1860; that is, the presidency, the Senate, the Supreme 
Court were overwhelmingly Democratic ; only in the national House 
of Representatives was there an opposing force which could inter- 
pose a veto upon the conservative or reactionary movements in the 
national life, and this opposing force was not always sure of a 
majority even there. 

The backbone of the Democracy was the South and the backbone 
of the South was slavery, the greatest single economic interest in the 
country. In the South there was no longer a conflict of opinion 
about " the institution ", and all the cultural forces of all the states 
south of the Potomac and the Ohio, the churches, the schools, and 
the periodicals, were united in the demand that slavery should not 
only be let alone but declared to be morally right and socially desir- 
able. Almost every senator, representative, and judge of the federal 
courts who lived south of Mason and Dixon's line was himself a 
plantation owner whose income from private sources was two or 
three times as great as that derived from political or judicial services. 
Not only so ; every governor, two-thirds of the legislators and mem- 
bers of the state judiciaries, high and low, were in the same way 
intimately bound up with " the interests " and there was nowhere in 
the South a protest against this government of the people by a privi- 
leged class — a class which had governed the nation as well since 
1844 anc l according to Mr. Rhodes, could have been expected to 
continue to govern for a decade to come. la 

The power of the South in the administration of the nation had 
depended on the alliance with the West which had continued in one 
form or another since the advent of Andrew Jackson. The West 
was, to 1850, peculiarly the child of the South. The local institu- 
tions of most of the states north of the Ohio were Southern, and 
the prominent families as well as a majority of the people were of 
Southern origin. The rivers w r ere their highways and the rivers 
ran southward. 

1 Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association in 
Indianapolis. December 30, 1910. 

la James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States, I. 422. 
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Though the Ordinance of 1787 forbade slavery in the Northwest 
many hundreds, even thousands, of slaves were owned and worked 
in Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa far into the nineteenth century. 2 One 
of Indiana's senators was the master of a slave-plantation in Ken- 
tucky ; Senator Douglas owned in his wife's name a hundred negroes 
in Mississippi; both of Iowa's senators to 1855, Jones and Dodge, 
had been owners of slaves in Iowa to about 1840; while Henry 
Dodge, senator from Wisconsin, had also been a master of slaves. 
Cass, who represented the Northwest in the Cabinet, had held for 
many years that slavery could be lawfully carried into the terri- 
tories. These were the most popular, the representative, men in their 
section before the appearance of Abraham Lincoln. 

The people as a whole did not favor slavery, but their dislike of 
the negro was so great that as late as 1862 Illinois voted by a hun- 
dred thousand majority to forbid the immigration of negroes, 3 and 
for thirty years prior to the war no colored man was allowed to 
enter the bounds of the state except on condition of giving a bond 
of one thousand dollars as a guarantee of good behavior, 4 and what 
constituted "good behavior" was to be decided by local authorities 
hostile to the new-comer. In Iowa and Indiana the same policy 
obtained. Everywhere the weight of opinion and the burden of 
social disapproval rested heavily upon the shoulders of the ex-slave 
who had by some good fortune escaped the shackles of bondage. 5 
Negroes were citizens without rights; they were not allowed to 
testify in court against a white man, nor to serve in the militia, nor 
to send their children to the public schools, nor to vote in any 
election, nor to contract a lawful marriage. Stephen A. Douglas 
boasted that he would not vote slavery "up or down"; the people 
of the Northwest agreed with him as to slavery but were more hos- 
tile to the freedmen than were the Southerners themselves. 

During the decade following 1850 a great inpouring of popula- 
tion from the East gave the half-settled counties of northern Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa a new people who hated black folk less, who knew 
not the civilization of the old river counties, and who looked to the 
Old Bay State or upper New York as the sources of their ideals. 
Chicago was the centre of this New West — a fact of which Douglas 
had shown his appreciation by becoming a citizen of the magic city. 

2 C. T. Hicok, The Negro in Ohio, ch. n. ; N. D. Harris, Negro Servitude in 
Illinois, chs, v., xiii. ; Iowa Journal of History and Politics, II. 471-484 ; J. P. 
Dunn, jr., History of Indiana, chs. vi. and xn. 

3 N. D. Harris, Negro Servitude in Illinois, p. 239. 

4 Ibid., pp. 235, 237. 

5 Laws of Iowa, 1850-1851. p. 244; Dunn, History of Indiana, pp. 406, 432, 441, 
470; John Jones, The Black Laws of Illinois (Chicago, i860), a pamphlet. 
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When in 1858 Douglas found his leadership of the Northwest chal- 
lenged by Lincoln, this new element of the population in the three 
strategic states numbered about 1,500,000, of which 900,000 were in 
Illinois and Iowa. About 368,000 were foreign-born, mainly Ger- 
man and British. 6 The great majority of these later settlers were 
either hostile to slavery or jealous of the overweening power of the 
South, and they ranged themselves almost unanimously, at least at 
the beginning of the conflict, on the side of the opposition. 

The Old West, the river counties, the gentry who had been the 
mainstay of the pro-Southern Democracy which had made Benton 
and Cass and Douglas great, was now evenly matched. In view of 
this change and in support of the economic needs of the new situa- 
tion Douglas, who had been a strong ally of the South, revamped the 
doctrine of Polk, Benton, and others 7 of his day that slavery in the 
territories was dependent upon the will of the majority of their own 
settlers. While many Southern leaders saw at first in this a decided 
concession to their demands, it soon proved a sad delusion and 
became a rock of offense because it was sure to give the anti-slavery 
men control; but the idea was popular with the old order in the 
Northwest and it won many thousands of the new-comers — the very 
men who should have become the bone and sinew of the party of 
opposition and of free labor. 

This remarkable feat gave to Douglas a popular following in the 
Northwest which in i860 numbered 660,000 votes as against 550,000 
in all the Southern States, for the regular or conservative wing of 
the Democracy. That is, the majority of the voters in the party 
were for Douglas and called themselves progressives, while a minor- 
ity of the party sustained by the administration were in control and 
called themselves conservatives. Thus Douglas was building in 
1858 a party within a party which, failing to secure his election in 
i860, would throw the contest into the national House of Repre- 
sentatives. 8 This was so evident that Greeley, Seward, and Thurlow 
Weed advised the nomination of Douglas by the Republicans in i860 
or at any rate his endorsement by the leading anti-slavery journals 
as the only means of breaking the hold of the Southern oligarchy 
upon the Northwest. 9 

The meaning of the contest in the Northwest had been fully 

8 Census of i860, Population, p. xxix. 

7 Diary of James K. Polk, IV. 136-137, 140-142; A. C. McLaughlin, Life of 
Cass, p. 237 — the Nicholson Letter. 

8 Democratic Press and Tribune (Chicago), September 15, 1858, quoting the 
Washington Union. 

9 J. F. Newton, Lincoln and Herndon (1910), pp. 147-148, 215. 
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understood by the South as early as 1855. In that year Henry A. 
Wise wrote to his friend, Senator George W. Jones of Iowa : 10 

These isms [abolition] are not getting to be but are already treason. I 
would treat them as such. ... I had rather see an earthquake 
swallow the mountains of the continent than to see disunion, but 
it will come unless these isms are repelled and suppressed as you would 
invasion or insurrection. Just hold up the rod in the N. West until the 
sun goes down and we will give 'em a Joshua defeat yet. You who are 
true in the non-slaveholding states are of the very truest, and you must 
not relax a muscle. 

And in a later letter he named several prominent men in the North- 
west who were true. Jefferson Davis warned his friend in Iowa 
in 1857. 11 "We shall have work enough for you, and whilst I am 
there [in the Senate] I can not afford to spare you. . . . Bring your 
state into line and secure first your own re-election and then a good 
colleague." Hammond of South Carolina saw in 1858 what most 
other Southern leaders thought they saw : 

that the most valuable part of the Mississippi valley belongs to us [the 
South] and, although those who have settled above us are now opposed 
to us, another generation will tell a different tale. They are ours by the 
law of nature ; slave labor will go over every foot of this valley where it 
will be found profitable to use it, and those who do not use it are soon 
to be united with us with such ties as will make us one and inseparable. 12 

This was the resolute language of the leaders of the South, and 
the leaders of the South at that time could speak with an authority 
not usual in American history. Before Douglas broke with his party 
in 1858 all energies were bent to hold the Northwest, and there was 
no good reason to doubt that the coveted region would keep its place 
in the Democratic column. Even after Douglas defied the Buchanan 
administration, Wise and Alexander H. Stephens and John A. 
Gilmer of North Carolina continued to fight for the Northwest, for 
the natural alliance of the Southern up-country and the upper Mis- 
sissippi states. 

No one ever saw quite so clearly as Lincoln the real meaning of 
this contest, and none did so much to defeat it. Without Lincoln, 
Douglas and Squatter Sovereignty would, I think, have held those 
two sections together despite the extreme demands of the lower 
South on the one hand and the East on the other. 

19 Letter of July 27, 1857, in the Iowa Historical Society. I wish here to ex- 
tend my thanks to Professor B. F. Shambaugh of the University of Iowa for 
courtesies and assistance rendered me in my search for materials for this study. 

11 Letter of May 9, 1857, in the Iowa Historical Department. 

12 Speech in the United States Senate, March 4, 1858. Hammond's idea was 
that the railroads connecting the West and the South would so stimulate reciprocal 
trade between the farmers and the planters that the resistance of the Chicago- 
Detroit region would be overcome. 
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Lincoln's work from 1858 to i860 was to defeat this Southern 
purpose and to widen the breach already ominous between Douglas 
and his quondam friends. The ground he took was that of the 
Declaration of Independence and he made Jefferson his patron saint. 
He attacked the Supreme Court as an engine of partizan and reac- 
tionary opinion, while his newspaper supporters 13 declared the na- 
tional judiciary to be a " subtle corps of sappers and miners of our 
constitutional fabric . . . nine respectable old gentlemen, slave 
drivers who could not maintain one set of opinions five years in suc- 
cession ", 14 This was radicalism to match the worst that Seward 
had ventured even to his New York and Michigan followers. But 
Lincoln went even further, and declared that the nation was a house 
so divided against itself that it could not be expected to stand. 

Douglas had enough to do to maintain himself as a progressive 
nationalist against such an antagonist ; but the South and the admin- 
istration now turned upon him. The President " read him out of 
the party", withdrew all governmental patronage, and sent John 
Slidell, the master manipulator of the party, to Chicago early in 
August to instruct the faithful how to "make an end" of the rene- 
gade who had dared to defy the President. 15 Never in the history 
of American party warfare has any leader been more bitterly at- 
tacked by the head of his own house. Wise published a letter 16 
declaring it u a tyrannical proscription which would, alike foolishly 
and wickedly, lop off one of the most vigorous limbs of the national 
democracy, the limb of glorious Illinois ". 

But the Southern leaders gave up their fight to control the North- 
west after the results of the campaign of 1858 became known, and 
planned to prevent the nomination of Douglas in i860 or to win 
another lease of power from the House of Representatives. Jeffer- 
son Davis said at Jackson, Mississippi, in 1858, that the next presi- 
dential contest would be in the House 17 and this was the view of the 
national Democratic organ, the Washington Union. It was gener- 
ally admitted from 1858 to i860 that if the contest were carried into 
the House the South would win and Jefferson Davis or some other 
strong Southern man would be the victor. 18 

The great Southern senators planned to save their cause and the 

13 Democratic Press and Tribune, July 29 and August 2, 1858. 
14 Ibid., September 11, i860. 

15 Ibid., August ii, 1858. 

16 Illinois State Register, October 12, 1858. 

17 Press and Tribune, December 2, 1858, quoting the Vicksburg Whig of 
November 10, 1858. 

18 Pi-ess and Tribune, October 3 and 4, and November 23, i860; also testimony 
of Henry Adams in Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, XLIII. 661. 
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peace of the country by " carrying the election to the House ". 
Douglas was to Davis quite as bad as Seward, whom every politician 
expected to be the Republican candidate. But Douglas could hold 
the Northwest against the great New Yorker and, with the electoral 
vote of the North divided, the candidate of the conservative or 
Southern Democracy would have the largest number of votes and 
the best chance of election in a contest in the House where the vote 
would be by states and where the Republicans could not hope to win 
a majority. 19 Douglas Democrats would certainly unite with their 
former Southern allies rather than with their opponents at the 
North. The break-up of the Democratic convention at Charleston 
was therefore not such a radical thing as it seemed ; under the exist- 
ing state of things the Senate calculated reasonably upon the success 
of their programme. If William L. Yancey foresaw a disruption 
of the Union, Jefferson Davis certainly did not, except in a contin- 
gency which the great Southern leaders did not expect. 

In many sections of the South the public faith in the ability of 
the Senate group to save the country from the Republicans was 
strongly manifested, and to save it by the plan I have outlined, for 
if the House should fail to elect, the Senate would proceed at the 
proper time to choose a president from the list of candidates for the 
vice-presidency. The New Orleans Delta declared early in July 2 * 
that the candidates before the House would "unquestionably be 
Breckinridge, Lincoln, and either Douglas or Bell ", and the Charles- 
ton Mercury said " we incline to believe that it will end in Gen. Lane 
being President of the United States ". 21 The more cautious Rich- 
mond Enquirer 22 thought the list of candidates before the House 
would be Lincoln, Bell, and Breckinridge, and that probably none 
of these could win the necessary majority of states " and the conflict 
would thus be transferred to the Senate " where Hamlin and Everett: 
would be the competitors, which Whigs ought to seek to avoid by 
giving up their ticket and supporting Breckinridge, to make the 
Democrats certain of victory, a result which all Southerners must 
of course prefer to the election of a New Englander. It does not 
seem to have occurred to the editor that the Republicans would win. 
On July 26, i860, the Enquirer said " it is demonstrable that Lincoln 
can not be elected, and that in case of no election in the House, 
Joseph Lane will be elected by the Senate ". These are typical ex- 
pressions of the Southern press during the summer. 

19 The Republicans controlled fourteen, at most fifteen, of thirty-three delega- 
tions in the House. 

30 Daily Delta, July 4, i860. 

21 Charleston Mercury, July 9, i860. 

22 Richmond Enquirer, July 13, i860. 
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What the South regarded with utmost approval as a fairly certain 
deliverance from the democracy of Lincoln the Douglas men declared 
to be a Senate conspiracy to defeat the will of the people, and all the 
candidates but Breckinridge were urged to unite against 

the dark and fatal plot concocted by James Buchanan, Jefferson Davis, 
John C. Breckinridge and Jo. Lane to throw the decision of the next 
presidency into the Congress of the United States. . . . These men hold 
the Senate of the United States in their hands as their fief and can wield 
it against the North and against the conservatism of the South like a 
ponderous engine of mischief; and they are now exulting upon what they 
conceive to be the certainty of giving to the Senate the choice of the 
Vice President, who shall be President for four years from the fourth 
of March 1861. 23 

The Mobile Register of July 21 — a Douglas paper — reports that 
"[it] is a conspiracy of the Democratic senators against Douglas, 
because he is in their way, and their object is to prevent an election 
by the people, knowing that the House is very little likely to agree, 
and in case of their failure to do so, then the whole game is in the 
hands of the Senate conspirators ". 

Another feature of this campaign, not generally noted, is that the 
conservative Democrats concentrated their efforts on doubtful dis- 
tricts in the North and consequently deprived the Republicans of a 
majority in the House elected at the same time that Lincoln was 
chosen to the presidency — a plan not infrequently resorted to now 
in the fierce conflicts between conservatives and liberals in both 
state and national elections. 

While the South was thus planning to save herself first from 
Seward then from Lincoln, whose nomination really prevented, if 
one may rely upon the appearance of things at all, the success of the 
Senate programme, the Northwest was passing through a crisis as 
vital to the interests of that section as to the success of the Repub- 
lican party. The policy of Lincoln in 1858 had been radical. The 
leaders of Illinois had taken the "bit in their teeth" in 1858 and 
defied Seward, Weed, Greeley, and Crittenden, all of whom favored 
a tacit support of Douglas and who had held a conference in Chicago 
prior to the senatorial campaign in Illinois and had given Douglas 
assurance of their support. 24 Lincoln's fight had been for principle, 
not simply for victory, while the great men in his party had held 
aloof and half wished for his failure. He knew that Seward was 
conservative, though he spoke the language of the radical, and that 
the success of the party in i860 required a decent respect for the 
appearance of conservatism on the part of its standard-bearer. The 

23 The Washington Constitution, July 12, i860, quoting the Philadelphia Press, 

24 J. F. Newton, Lincoln and Herndon, pp. 197, 215. 
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Republicans of the Northwest had built up a machine, an insurgent 
organization, on the basis of human rights as against the rights and 
immunities of property. 

But the election of 1858 seemed to show that the idealistic prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence do not win majorities in 
this country. The gains in Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa legislatures 
of that year were far from commensurate with the known growth 
of the anti-slavery counties. 25 In fact the property-holding classes 
of the Chicago region were going over to the Douglas plan of set- 
tling the slavery problem. And in 1859, in Iowa, with a population 
of over 600,000, the Republican candidate for governor, Kirkwood, 
after a most sensational and demagogical campaign, was able to poll 
but a meagre majority of 2500 — a majority no larger than that of 
Grimes in 1854 when the population was not half as great. 26 It was 
plain to all that the conservative forces were holding their own and 
attracting many of the new-comers. Then came the John Brown 
raid, which appeared at once as a Republican move or the logical 
result of the teachings of the party. Many men of the Northwest, 
like Cyrus H. McCormick, pointed to this as the natural outcome of 
the house-divided-against-itself doctrine. Indeed the chances of the 
young Republican party to win in i860 were decreasing, especially 
in these strategic states. 

The great churches of the Northwest were becoming aroused to 
the dangers of radicalism. The Catholics made no denial that they 
were on the conservative side; one of the party cries of i860 was 
that Douglas had bowed the knee to the Pope in Rome on his recent 
visit to Europe. The Episcopalian organ, the Chicago Record, 
acknowledged in December, i860, that the bishops and clergy of that 
denomination had never raised their voices , against the South or 
slavery. 27 But a much more effective influence among the staid 
property-holding people was that of the Presbyterians. This de- 
nomination was especially strong with the old families and its mem- 
bership for this region in i860 approached iSO,ooo. 28 Between 1854 
and 1858 a strong movement in favor of positive action in the synods 
against slavery had grown up. Dr. E. M. McMaster was the recog- 
nized spokesman of this sentiment. In 1857 he and his friends pro- 

25 The Indiana legislature of 1858 was composed of 75 Republicans and 75 
Democrats ; in Illinois the Democratic majority in the legislature was 8 ; while in 
Iowa the parties stood 63 Republican to 45 Democrat. Cf. Tribune Almanac, 1858. 

26 Louis Pelzer, Life of A. C. Dodge, pp. 243, 246-247. 

27 Chicago Record, December 15, i860. 

28 Census of i860, Statistics of the United States, miscellaneous volume, pp. 
371-392. The actual membership cannot be ascertained, but the figure given 
seems to be a fair estimate from data given in the census returns. 
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cured gifts in land and money for the establishment of a theological 
seminary in Chicago. McMaster was selected as one of the pro- 
fessors and was looked to as the first president. But Dr. Nathan 
L. Rice, then of St. Louis, feared the new institution might become 
another Oberlin and appealed in a personal canvass to the ten 
synods of the Northwest to turn over the whole programme, with 
whatever assets there were, to the next meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, a body almost certain to be 
dominated by its Southern membership and ministers. 29 

A vigorous campaign was waged during 1858 and 1859 by the 
leaders of both parties, with the result that Rice and the pro-slavery 
element " carried " eight of the ten synods. The national Presby- 
terian Assembly met in Indianapolis in May, 1859. A committee, 
of which Dr. B. M. Palmer 30 of New Orleans was chairman, re- 
viewed the case and established the institution in Chicago, giving it 
the name which it now bears, the McCormick Theological Seminary. 
The election of professors was referred to the General Assembly, 
which removed McMaster by a vote of 314 to 45 and filled every 
chair in the new school with friends of Rice. A not inconsiderable 
influence in bringing about this overwhelming defeat of the anti- 
slavery forces was the active support of Cyrus H. McCormick, who 
gave $100,000 to the endowment of the seminary and who practically 
demanded that his pastor 31 should be the president. Rice was made 
president and within a year he delivered three lectures in the North 
Church, Chicago, proving from the Bible that slavery was not only 
not contrary to the Divine Will but positively sanctioned by both the 
Old and the New Testaments. 32 Rice was undoubtedly the most 
influential man in his church in the Northwest and his victory was 
complete. It was openly declared by more than one witness to these 
incidents "that our church is sold to slavery". The anti-slavery 
leaders were denounced and McMaster was left for a long time 
without employment. 33 

29 T. E. Thomas, Anti-Slavery Correspondence, pp. 96 ff. ; Leroy J. Halsey, 
History of McCormick Theological Seminary, chs. vi. and vn. 

30 Dr. Palmer was an extreme pro-slavery champion. Cf. Life of B. M. 
Palmer by T. C. Johnson, pp. 209—210. 

31 Dr. Rice had been called to the North Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
through the influence of Mr. McCormick in 1858. 

32 Thomas, Anti-Slavery Correspondence, p. 106; Halsey, History of Mc- 
Cormick Seminary, p. 149. 

33 For the views of this assembly and the questions there discussed see 
Southern Presbyterian Review, 1859; I have been unable to get the Review for 
this date, but Johnson, Life of Palmer, p. 192, quotes from the account of the 
proceedings; Princeton Review, article by Charles Hodge; T. E. Thomas, Anti- 
Slavery Correspondence, ch. v., especially p. in. 
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The slavery question had caused the break-up of the Methodist 
Church in 1844. The Northwestern churches adhered to the anti- 
slavery party; but from 1857 to i860 a second division in Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa was imminent. The rule of the Northern church 
was that all slaveholders should be denied the sacraments, but the 
preachers had been unable to enforce this in most of the Northwest. 
When the question became acute in 1855 the annual conferences 34 
whose territory lay along the Ohio and the Mississippi took sides 
openly with the South and declared slavery only an evil, some taking 
the ground of the Presbyterians that it was sanctioned by the Divine 
Will. Even the more Northern conferences were weakening in their 
anti-slavery attitude. 35 

The national gathering of the Northern Methodists was to meet 
in Buffalo in May, i860. Many petitions were sent up to this body 
demanding a change of the rule on slavery. A majority of those 
from the Northwest came from the northern counties of Illinois 
and asked that it be made compulsory on the ministers and that all 
slaveholders should be excommunicated. A very large number asked 
a continuance of the existing order of things. 36 The General Con- 
ference, fearing a second break in the ranks of the church, refused 
to act, only warning preachers 37 and laity to " keep themselves un- 
spotted from this great evil ". When the General Conference came 
to this conclusion the editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
the organ for the church of this section, joined Dr. Rice and declared 
that " slavery has never been proven to be a sin similar to polygamy, 
idolatry and drunkenness", but that it rested upon good Bible au- 
thority. 38 Thus another great influence was added to the Southern 
propaganda ; and the Methodists were the most numerous of all the 
denominations in the Northwest, their churches offering accommo- 
dation for more than 700,000 worshippers as compared to 230,000 
for the Presbyterians. 39 

The Baptists, somewhat more numerous than the Presbyterians, 
commanded much less public attention because of their loose, inco- 
herent organization; yet they joined the pro-slavery party. Their 
greatest leader, John M. Peck, who had opposed the introduction of 
slavery into Illinois in 1823, was in sympathy with the South and 

34 Annual conferences were the legislative units in this denomination corre- 
sponding to the synods among the Presbyterians. 
35 Press and Tribune, October 25, i860. 
36 Northwestern Christian Advocate, May 23, i860. 

37 J. M. Buckley, A History of the Methodists in the United States, pp. 499-501. 

38 Northwestern Christian Advocate, May 23 and June 6, i860. 

^Census of i860, Statistics of the United States, miscellaneous volume, pp. 
371-392. 
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ministered to slaveholding churches in St. Louis and Covington, 
Kentucky, during the closing years of his life. 40 During the excite- 
ment of the Lincoln-Douglas debates one of the correspondents of 
the Christian Times, the organ of the Baptists for the Northwest, 
ventured to suggest that " we as a Christian body, freely but tenderly, 
discuss and pass our views and consider whether we, the Church of 
Christ, are holding a clean hand in regard to slavery ". But no edi- 
torial response came to the query, nor did the paper publish a line 
of approval of the cause for which Lincoln was fighting; and a 
careful perusal of the reports from all the local and general meetings 
of the Baptists in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin fails to show 
a resolution of any sort on the subject. When Lincoln was nomi- 
nated by the Chicago convention, the editor of the Christian Times 
practically advised his friends and fellow-churchmen to vote for 
Douglas. 41 

Even the Congregationalists were unable to hold their member- 
ship to a radical anti-slavery programme, as was clearly shown in a 
meeting called by them in Chicago to pay tribute to the character of 
John Brown. 42 Of the twenty-three preachers in Springfield in i860 
only three voted for Lincoln. 43 The denominational journals found 
space for articles on " the Condition of Turkey ", " the Dying Hours 
of Aaron Burr ", and the " Color of the Water of the Mediterra- 
nean ", but never a word on the condition of their own country, 
where a great struggle between privilege and democracy was being 
waged. There were many earnest Christian people in the North- 
west who lamented this break-down of the churches, but their voices 
were not heard. Churches then, as now and in history generally, 
were on the side of the " biggest battalions ", of wealth and power. 44 
It is no wonder that Lincoln could not bring himself to join any 
religious denomination ; for one thing is certain, had the great cause 
which he represented been left to a plebiscite of the churches, it 
would have been overwhelmingly defeated. 

Late in 1859 it was plain to the wayfaring man that Douglas was 
stronger than he had been in 1858, and it was equally clear to astute 
leaders like John Wentworth and Joseph Medill of Chicago that 
Douglas was playing into the hands of the South in its last political 

40 Rufus Babcock, Memoir of John Mason Peck, D.D., chs. xxx.-xxxi. ; The 
Christian Times (Chicago), August 25, 1858. 

41 The Christian Times, May 23, i860. 

42 Ibid., October 25, 1859. 

43 Newton, Lincoln and Herndon, p. 276 ; J. G. Holland, Life of Lincoln, pp. 
236-239. 

44 I have taken into account only the larger denominations, but there is evidence 
to show that even the smaller churches had ceased to agitate against slavery. 
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campaign for national power. They had learned to " play the game " 
too, and they were bent on putting Lincoln forward as a conserva- 
tive — " a Henry Clay Whig " ; the time for sharp though just attack 
upon the Supreme Court, for an idealist appeal like that of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, had passed. Lincoln did not oppose 
though he never publicly assented to their idea of putting property 
above human rights. 45 But when he spoke at Cooper Institute in 
New York in February, i860, he was careful to found his doctrines 
upon the Constitution and the " Fathers r ' \ and not upon the great 
Jeffersonian dictum that " all men are created free and equal ". He 
did not, in the East, say that the house was hopelessly divided, and 
his utterance was everywhere regarded as conservative ; so much so 
that Lincoln himself said the people of the West did not think much 
of the speech and he did not blame them. 46 But this attitude was 
necessary both for the East and the West in i860, if the Republicans 
were to win. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Chicago Convention put 
forward the promise of a free homestead to every new-comer, that 
it guaranteed liberal wages to the laboring man, high prices to the 
farmers, and general prosperity to all other classes. The strong 
human appeal of 1858 was entirely overshadowed by these worldly- 
wise resolutions. 47 The surrender by the Republicans of their ideal- 
istic resolutions of 1856 did not take place without a struggle. 
Joshua R. Giddings offered to insert passages from the Declaration 
of Independence, but he was voted down. When, however, he was 
about to bolt the convention, George W. Curtis saved the day by an 
adroit move which won, at least in words, the point on which Gid- 
dings could not get a hearing, and the second resolution of the plat- 
form was inserted. 

Two important issues had been forced upon the party of " moral 
ideas " : ( 1 ) the Pennsylvania Democrats and the old-line Whigs, 
some of whom must be won, were demanding a protective tariff, and 
both the Cameron men and the Bates delegates were asking for the 
substitution of a high tariff plank instead of the roseate language of 
the Declaration of Independence; (2) the homestead bills which had 
been defeated again and again in a Democratic Senate had become 
very popular with the Germans and other Western immigrants who 

45 Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln; Complete Works, I. 532-533. 

46 George H. Putnam, Abraham Lincoln, p. 258, where the correspondence 
concerning the Cooper Institute address is published. 

47 Edward Stanwood, History of the Presidency, pp. 29 1-294 ; Murat Halstead, 
National Political Conventions of i860, pp. 136-137; Proceedings of First Repub- 
lican Conventions, pp. 136-137, 140—142. 
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were urging the free distribution in small tracts of the public lands. 48 
The candidate who would endorse these " planks " would win votes 
from the followings of Cameron and Bates and Chase, and Lincoln 
was not averse to either. Besides, the public though not real radi- 
calism of Seward must be counteracted by an avowed conservatism 
which would not only attract the groups already indicated but satisfy 
the Western men, for the latter were growing timid in the face of 
the dangers which were constantly held up by supporters of the 
South in the Northwest as the consequence of Republican success. 49 
There can be no doubt that the homestead policy greatly influenced 
Illinois, or that the tariff won Pennsylvania. And when Lincoln's 
nomination was announced by the Chicago Republican papers it was, 
indeed, as a Henry Clay Whig, not as an anti-slavery candidate. 
There was some criticism of this on the part of idealists West and 
East, but the wise men who had captured the party knew that ideal- 
ism had never won an American political campaign. 50 The Repub- 
lican standard had been lowered in order to win the strategic states 
of the Middle West and to prevent the election from being carried 
to the House of Representatives. 

Still the three states under consideration would have given their 
electoral votes to Douglas but for the loyal support of the Germans 
and other foreign citizens led by Carl Schurz, Gustav Koerner, and 
the editors of the Staatszeitung of Chicago. Schurz had enlisted 
for the war, and from 1858 to 1861 he called out to his countrymen 
everywhere to rise in arms against the South. 51 "A solid column .of 
German and Scandinavian anti-slavery men [are] here who know 
how to handle a musket and who will fight too", was one of his 
appeals; which shows something of an enthusiasm not welcomed 
even by the head of the ticket. 52 But the idealism of the foreigners 
was supplemented by the work of the railroads which built new 
towns along their lines and peopled their prairie lands with new and 
idealistic settlers. 

The Illinois Central Railway Company, supported by the other 
railroad corporations, was a conservative force in politics. It was 

48 B. S. Terry, "Die Heimstatten-Gesetz-Bewegung ", in Deutsch-Amerikani- 
sche Geschichtsblatter, 1 902-1 903. 

49 Gustav Koerner, Memoirs, II. 90-92 ; Newton, Lincoln and Herndon, eh. 

VIII. 

50 For motives of the platform-makers see F. Bancroft, Life of Seward, I. 

530-531- 

"Speech delivered in Chicago September 30, 1858. 

52 But Schurz himself lowered the standard late in the campaign when he 
addressed an audience of south Illinoisians : "[We shall] adopt a policy which will 
work the peaceful and gradual extinction of slavery; for if we do not we shall 
have to submit to a policy which will work the gradual extinction of liberty." 
Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Anti-slavery Society, p. 34. 
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largely a creation of Douglas, Sidney Breese, the Dodges of Iowa 
and Wisconsin, and other Democratic politicians who hoped to give 
the West a new stimulus not unlike that which DeWitt Clinton had 
given when he opened his Erie Canal. The capital for the venture 
had been found in New York and Boston. The same group of men 
directed the affairs of the Illinois Central that directed the Panama 
Railroad and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company — Aspinwall, 
Robert Schuyler, president of the New York Central, and Thomas 
Ludlow, president of the Panama Railroad Company, all Democrats 
and all deriving great benefits from the subventions of the federal 
government. 53 The Mobile and Ohio Railroad, which received a 
grant of land from the federal government at the same time the 
Illinois Central received its grant, was likewise under the same con- 
trol. Thus a group of capitalists living in New York and Boston 
connected with the transportation interests of New England and the 
Middle States, controlling the only means of transit across the 
Isthmus of Panama, interested in the larger commercial affairs of 
China and India, exercised great power in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
and the states southward toward the Gulf. They were in closest 
affiliation with senators and representatives 54 and had been accus- 
tomed to control politics when it suited their interests to do so. 

Yet the " Illinois Central ", in spite of its conservative, even reac- 
tionary, intentions, contributed largely to the success of Lincoln and 
his party. The immense tract of land lying in middle Illinois which 
it had received from the national government was sold rapidly to 
immigrants from New England and from Germany. The land agent 
of the road published a guide to foreigners which was widely circu- 
lated in Germany and which directed all new-comers to this region. 55 
About one million acres of land was disposed of to settlers during 
the years 1856 to 1857 and a great many of the 411,900 souls added 
to the population of Illinois alone between 1856 and i860 came as a 
result of the railroad development. Towns sprang up along the 
railways in a phenomenal manner; Dunleith, for example, counted 
a population of 5 in 1850 and 2000 in 1859; Urbana had about 1000 
in the former year and 4000 in the latter, while Centralia was an open 
prairie in 1854 and a thriving town of 2500 five years later. 56 The 

53 W. K. Ackerman, Sketch of the Illinois Central Railroad ; also an anony- 
mous History of the Illinois Central (1900) ; Fergus Papers, no. 4, Early Illinois 
Railroads. 

54 " Memoirs of George W. Jones ", in manuscript, in the archives of the Iowa 
Historical Society. 

^Pamphlet reports of the Illinois Central Railroad, 1855 to i860, in Chicago 
Historical Society Library. 

56 Ibid., list of towns and their growth. 
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people who came to the state at this time were Germans, English, 
Scotch, and New Englanders, and they brought with them opinions 
and ideas hostile to slavery and to the South and they settled in the 
evenly balanced middle counties of Illinois where a few votes and a 
little anti-slavery propaganda counted for much. A comparison of 
the accompanying maps shows how the leaven was at work, how the 
hostile corporations were contributing mightily to the cause which 
they opposed. What I have said as to Illinois applies with equal 
force to Iowa, where conditions were similar and, as we have seen, 
the conflict was close. 

The conservative trend which held back Chicago, Springfield, and 
other towns like Dubuque, Iowa, was counteracted by the foreigners, 
whose property interests had not overcome their idealism and who 
saw in Lincoln, despite his silence or quiet disclaimers, the champion 
of the essential American ideas of human equality and freedom. 
These little colonies planted in the border counties are responsible 
for the changes which the map discloses, while of course the stable 
majorities of, the solid northern counties did the rest. 

The count showed that the Republicans polled in these states 
387,603 votes, or a majority over all other candidates of only 30,000," 
while in the "whole Northwest Lincoln's majority was only 6600 
over all other candidates. A change of one vote in 27 would have 
given these states to Douglas, and a change of one vote in 20 would 
have given him the whole Northwest, and the contest would have 
been transferred to the national House of Representatives where the 
South would almost certainly have won. 

It seems, therefore, fair to conclude that the flood-tide of Repub- 
lican idealism was reached in 1856-1858; that the able and well- 
organized aristocracy of the South came near to winning their point 
— an election in the House ; that the property and religious influences 
of the Northwest compelled Lincoln and his advisers to recede from 
the high ground of 1856-1858; and finally that the contest was won 
only on a narrow margin by the votes of the foreigners whom the 
railroads poured in great numbers into the contested region. The 
election of Lincoln and, as it turned out, the fate of the Union were 
thus determined not by native Americans but by voters who knew 
least of American history and institutions. 

William E. Dodd. 

57 Tribune Almanac, i860. 
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